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navel-string is placed in a shell and then disposed of in
such a way as shall best adapt the child for the career which
the parents have chosen for him. Thus if they wish to
make him a good climber, they will hang the navel-string
on a tree.1 In the Gilbert Islands the navel-string is wrapt
by the child's father or adoptive father in a pandanus leaf,
and then worn by him as a bracelet for several months.
After that he keeps it most carefully in the hut, generally
hanging under the ridge-beam. The islanders believe that
if the navel-string is thus preserved, the child will become a
great warrior if it is a boy, or will make a good match if
it is a girl. But should the bracelet be lost before the child
is grown up, they expect that the boy will prove a coward
in war, and that the girl will make an unfortunate marriage.
Hence the most anxious search is made for the missing
talisman, and if it is not to be found, weeks will pass before
the relations resign themselves to its loss. When the boy
has grown to be a youth and has distinguished himself for
the first time in war, the bracelet containing the navel-string
is taken by the villagers, on a day fixed for the purpose, far
out to sea ; the adoptive father of the lad throws the bracelet
overboard, and all the canoes begin to catch as many fish
as they can. The first fish caught, whether large or small,
is carefully preserved apart from the rest. Meantime the
old women at home have been busy preparing a copious
banquet for the fishermen. When the little fleet comes to
shore, the old woman who helped at the lad's birth goes to
meet it; the first fish caught is handed to her, and she
carries it to the hut. The fish is laid on a new mat, the
youth and his mother take their places beside it, and they
and it are covered up with another mat. Then the old
woman goes round the mat, striking the ground with a short
club and murmuring a prayer to the lad's god to help him
henceforth in war, that he may be brave and invulner-
able, and that he may turn out a skilful fisherman. The
navel-string of a girl, as soon as she is grown up, is thrown
into the sea with similar ceremonies ; and the ceremony on
land is the same except that the old woman's prayer is
1 Dr.   Hahl,   '* Mittheilungen   uber      Ponape,"    Ethnologisches
Sitten und rechtliche Verhaltnisse auf      ii. (Berlin, 1901) p. 10.